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FAIDY WASH WEBS 


By Florence Tryon 


This morning, quite early, I jumped out of bed 
And found that the fairies, so sly, 

Last night had been washing; their clothes were all spread 
On the weeds and the grasses to dry. 


They were lacy and white, all embroidered with gems: 
I saw diamonds flash in the sun. 

But when, after breakfast, I ran out to see, 
It was strange that I couldn't find one. 


My grandmother Says it was just a mistake; 


) I saw spider webs wet with the dew. 

— But tomorrow I'll rise very early, and see 

ai Who made the mistake. Wouldn't you? 
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Red-Lacquer Box 


By ALICE COOK FULLER 


Neighbors are alike the world over 


AM Patricia Nyes—Patty, they 

call me. My mother and my 
daddy and I have a home in Colo- 
rado. But my daddy is a mining 
engineer, so we are spending a year 
in China. We lived in China once 
before, but I was too little then to 
remember much about it. I remem- 
ber the Chinese words that my 
amah (which is the Chinese word 
for nurse and is pronounced ah’- 
mah) taught me. I am very glad I 
remember those words, for they 
have made it much easier for me to 
talk with Chinese children, who 
know very little English. 

We studied about China in our 
geography class last year. Miss 
Noble, our teacher, used to tell us 
that the Chinese are a backward 
people. I know now that she was 
right. The Chinese do almost ev- 
erything backward. (Though I am 
sure that was not what she really 
meant.) Think of it! Chinese peo- 
ple write their last names first. 
They read up and down the page, 
instead of across it. They write 
with a brush instead of a pen. They 
take off their shoes instead of their 
hats when they enter a house. Their 
silver money is in lumps instead of 
in coins. And that is not even half 
of their ‘‘backwardness.”’ 


Miss Noble used to insist that the 
Chinese are just different, not 
queer; but I think they are queer 
—all except Wang Ssu. Ssu is a 
darling. She is just my age, and 
she looks exactly like a Chinese doll, 
except that her slanting eyes 
twinkle with fun. 

My daddy has 
gone into the in- 
terior of China to 
survey oil lands 
for a big oil com- 
pany. He _ took 
Wang Lung, Ssu’s 
father, with him as 
porter. 

Mr. Wang is not 
really a coolie or 
porter, you know. 
He is a farmer; 
but he has to have 
money to buy seed 


One thousand cash it 
cost. About one dollar 
in our money. “Buy 
much things to eat,” 

said Wang Ssu 
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for his farm, and he can earn ten 
cents a day carrying the heavy pack 
that is made up of Daddy’s survey- 
ing instruments and things like 
that. A coolie went along to carry 
the camp things. Coolies are Chi- 
nese laborers, you know. 

Mother promised Wang Lung to 


eyes. She even thinks I put rice 
powder on my face to make it white. 
She loves my clothes; but I’m sure 
that she doesn’t quite know what 
some of them are for, especially my 
underthings. 

When we were ready to take Ssu 
home, we sent for two sedans. No, 


ot take Ssu safely home again if he not automobiles. The Chinese se- 
- would bring her with him when he dans are chairs swung on bamboo 
a came to our house. So Ssu came poles. The motors are two coolies. 
d to spend the day. It was fun to The coolies carry the poles on their 
I, have her. shoulders. I had the chair men stop 
os Ssu thinks I’m queer because I at Ching Lu’s shop on the way. 


have curly yellow hair and blue 


Ching’s shop, like the rest, is moved 
out to the edge of his lot line, so we 
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did not need to get out of our se- 
dans. 

I wanted to show Ssu the lovely 
red-lacquer box that I want more 
than J have ever wanted anything 
before. It’s the prettiest thing I 
ever did see. It is a bright red. 
‘‘Translucent,’? Mother ealls it. 
She means that you ean see light 
through it, but you can’t see things 
through it as vou can through glass. 

Mother has helped me plan how 
to earn money to buy the box. She 
thinks I’ll enjoy it more if I make 
a real effort to get it. Well, may- 
be; but I keep shivering at the 
thought that somebody else may see 
it and buy it before I earn the 


money. 
‘*How much ?”’ T asked Ching Lu, 
The 


for about the twentieth time. 
box is so lovely that 
I always wonder if 
he will raise the 
price. 

“One thousand 
eash,’’? he told me 
again. No, he did not 
mean a thousand dol- 
lars. A ‘‘eash’’ is a 
brass Chinese coin 
worth about one 
tenth of a _ penny. 
This coin has a square hole in the 
middle. The Chinese coolies string 
them on heavy cord and carry them 
around their waists. A dollar’s 
worth of cash weighs almost twenty 
pounds. 

‘‘A thousand cash,’’ I repeated. 
No, he had not raised the price. I 
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Her black 
eyes were wide, and her mouth was 


looked at Wang Ssu. 


open. 

‘*What is it, Ssu?’’ Mother asked 
softly. Mother is understanding. 

‘*Lotta cash!’’ Ssu answered. 
‘*Buy much things to eat.’’ All at 
once her little brown face looked 
thin and pinched. That made me 
uncomfortable, but I simply have to 
have that box to take home even 
though it does cost a dollar. The 
girls will love it. 

We started on. It was joggly 
riding, but I did not think much 
of that. I did keep wishing, though, 
that Wang Ssu had not looked so 
unhappy when she heard the price 
of the lacquer box. 

As we jogged along over the yel- 
low, treeless country, Ssu told me 

about the mission 

school that she at- 
tends. She loves it 
and is proud because 
she can read. ‘‘Just 


like a_ son,’’ she 
boasted. 
“What do you 
mean by reading 
‘like a_ son’?”’ 
asked her. 


‘*TIn China, almost 
always, only boys go to school,’’ she 
told me. ‘Girls do not learn. Girls 
are not thought much good.”’ 

Just think of that! And she ac- 
tually believes it! Maybe that is 
not queer, but it is certainly differ- 
ent from our way of thinking in 
America. 
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Well, one thing is certain. The 
more I see of girls in other coun- 
tries — particularly China — the 
gladder I am that I am an Amer- 
ican. Why, Wang Ssu would never 
any more hope for that red-lacquer 
box than I would hope for a—a 
pink giraffe. If she did, she would 
have just as little 
chance of getting it. 

I had heard that # 
there was almost no @ 
beauty in the homes y 
of the poorer people faze 


of China, but even 


with that warning, 
when I saw Wang 
Ssu’s home, I really 
felt terrible. I had 
known that it would 
be small; but so is the brick house 
that we live in. Ssu’s house was 
made of dried mud. It had a grass 
roof instead of tiles, and was just 
too queer for words. It had a clean- 
swept dirt floor. There were three 
benches and a table, a curtained 
bed, and a stove. The stove was 
made of mud, too, and the smoke 
from it had made the brown earth 
walls almost black. The windows 
were covered with paper instead of 
glass; just as were the windows in 
the homes of the American colonists 
hundreds of years ago. 

‘*How do you open your windows 
at night?’’ I asked Ssu. I tried to 
be polite and not hurt her feelings. 

She answered in a queer little 
breathless whisper: ‘‘We can’t. 
Bad spirits get in if we open them.”’ 
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Just think of that! It’s bad 
enough to be afraid in the dark— 
yes, I am sometimes when the wind 
shrieks—but to think that there are 
evil spirits that would crawl up and 
pounce on one in the dark would be 
terrible. Wouldn’t it? 

‘*But vou had the windows open 
at night at the mis- 
sion school, didn’t 
vou?’ T asked. 

‘*Yes — yes,’’ she 
whispered, ‘‘but when 


& ey, lights go, we pull coy- 


’ ers over our head.’’ 
44 She made a motion to 


show me how. “‘Spir- 

xo its can’t get you 
then.’”? She gave a 


sort of chuckle when 
she remembered how she had fooled 
the spirits. Ssu is clever, and her 
twinkling black eyes are full of fun. 

Wang Ssu and I did not play 
much; we just visited. Ssu says 
Chinese children do not play games 
—except flying kites—and we had 
no kites. Ssu has no pets of any 
kind, not even a kitten. She says 
they cannot afford to keep pets. 
There are no animals of any kind at 
Ssu’s home except a big yellow ox, 
whose horns twist around and back. 
Ssu’s father uses him to pull the 
plow. I’ll not forget that old ox 
very soon. 

Ssu showed me some plants at 
the side of the house. They were so 
covered with bundles of thorns that 
nothing could eat them. 


“Oh, rosebushes!’’ I almost 
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shouted, I was so surprised. I did 
want Ssu to have something pretty 
about her home. 

‘*No, no,’’ Ssu said, ‘‘tea.’’ 

I had never seen a tea bush be- 
fore. Ssu told me all about it. 

Three times a year the Chinese 
pick the tender young tea leaves. 
They dry them in the sun, heat 
them, and roll them between their 
hands into the funny tight curlicues 
that we buy as tea at the store. If 
they are making black tea they bake 
the leaves again over a charcoal fire. 

“‘T always knew that we got tea 
from China,’’ I told Ssu, ‘‘but I 
never thought of the Chinese chil- 
dren’s getting it ready for us. We 
get quite a few things from 
China, now that I think of it.”’ 

‘*Ves—yes.’’ bobbed 
her black head. ‘‘Many 
things: silk—and China girl 
tends silkworm.’’ Then she 
tried hard to think of other 
things that China sends to 
America, but she couldn’t. 

I could, though, for I just 
shut my eyes and thought of 
some of the things on Ching 
Lu’s counter and in some of 
the other little shops in the 
crooked, narrow, smelly 
street. 

“We get porcelain from 
you,’’ I said. She didn’t 
seem to know what I meant, 
so I added: ‘‘Chinaware— 
dishes—vases--things like 
that.’? She bobbed. ‘‘And 
lovely embroidery.”’ 
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Ssu knew about the embroidery. 
Her mother used to be a maid in a 
rich house, and she had learned to 
embroider. Ssu ran in and got a 
lovely shawl that her mother was 
embroidering to sell. It is beauti- 
ful. When Ssu came back from 
putting it away, she said: 

‘*Then what ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said. ‘‘ You send us 
furniture and fans and firecrack- 
ers and paper umbrellas and lovely 
lacquer things 

Then I told her about my want- 
ing to earn money to buy the red 
box. JI am to do my own darning 
—I don’t like to darn—and to learn 
to sew. If my work is really good, 


Ssu didn’t want to throw it. “People eat beans,” 


she explained 
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Mother promised to pay me for it.”’ 

‘*You buy lacquer box?’’ Ssu 
looked as if she could not believe 
it. But I told her again that I 
wanted to buy it. 

“‘Much cash,’’ she said a second 
time. ‘‘Buy much rice—wheat— 
beans.”’ 

When [ said that night to Mother 
that it seemed as if the Chinese peo- 
ple thought a great deal about food, 
she answered that it was probably 
because food was so hard for them 
to get. But I didn’t know about 
that then, so I kept on talking to 
Ssu about things that China sends 
to America. 

Then suddenly a funny idea 
popped into my mind. 

‘“Why, we are just like neigh- 
bors!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Aren’t we?’’ 
But Ssu did not know what neigh- 
bors are. [ tried to explain. 

‘‘Sometimes when my mother has 
baked some delicious cookies or 
doughnuts or hot rolls, she puts a 
few on a plate, tucks a white nap- 
kin around them, and sends them 
over to Mrs. Hicks for her lunch. 
That’s because we are friends and 
neighbors. Then sometimes when 
Hrs. Hicks makes lemon tarts— 
she makes the best tarts—or fudge, 


or something that she makes espe- 
cially well, she sends some over to 
us. Oh, it’s lovely being neighbors.”’ 

‘That is nice,’’ was all Ssu said, 
but her eyes were all shining. I 
guess she knew what I meant. 

‘“‘China sends tea, sends silk, 
sends dishes, sends lacquer.’’ She 
smiled, and there was a dimple in 
one cheek. ‘‘America sends— 
sends—mission lady.’’ 

It was strange, but Ssu had 
thought of our best, maybe our only 
real gift to China. Everything else 
that we send to China, we sell to 
her. Ssu and I laughed and hugged 
each other. 

‘*We send you railroad ties,’’ I 
said a minute later. Ssu shook her 
head. She had never seen a rail- 
road train. None runs through Chi 
Kiang, the town where she lives. 

‘*Cotton and machines,”’’ I added. 
But Ssu did not know about ma- 
chines. Nearly every scrap of work 
in China is done by hand, except in 
the largest cities. 

‘*We send you machines for dig- 
ging oil,’’ I said, thinking of my 
daddy. But the only oil that Ssu 
knows of is the soy bean oil that 
they burn in their funny little bowl 
lamp with its twisted cloth wick. 

I tried again. ‘‘A few automo- 
biles.’”’ But she had never heard of 
an automobile, much less seen one. 

I gave up. America sends most- 
ly new things that develop a coun- 
try, make it grow, and it may be 
hundreds of years before these new 
things are known all over China. 
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I had my bean bag with me, and 
we played. But when Ssu learned 
there were beans in it, she didn’t 
want to throw it. 

‘‘People eat beans,’’ she ex- 
plained. 

‘‘Have there ever been times 
when you couldn’t 
get things to eat?’”’ I 
asked. 

pinched look 
came over Ssu’s face. 
She did not say any- 
thing, just nodded 
her head. After a 
while she spoke in a 
seared voice. 

father earns 
cash. He buys seed, 
but the rains do not come, and rice 
and beans do not grow. Famine, 
maybe starving.’? She shuddered 
and looked at the coppery sky. She 
was not worrying about anything 
like red-lacquer boxes. I felt 
sober as I got into the sedan chair 
and jogged home with Mother. 

Day after day I watched the sky, 
too. I kept hoping and hoping it 
would rain. Ssu had told me that 
her mother had rice enough to plant 
one small field before her father 
came home, if the rains came. But 
rice does not grow well unless there 
is a thin sheet of water over it all 
the time, and the stream that they 
used to irrigate their field was dry. 

The sky remained hot and bright, 
day after day. Then one day word 
came to Mrs. Wang that Wang 
Lung, on his way home, had been 
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robbed and beaten by robbers. They 
had taken all the cash that my dad- 
dy had paid him, and he was being 
cared for in a mission settlement. 

That meant that Ssu’s father 
would not have money to buy seed. 
I went in and emptied the thirty- 
seven cents out of my 
joss-house bank, and 
counted it. But 
thirty-seven cents 
would not buy much 
seed, so I put it back 
again. I didn’t ask 
to go to Wang Ssu’s 
house for a _ long 
while. 

Then one day 
Mother asked me if 
I wanted to visit Ssu. I said that I’d 
like to; but oh, dear, I wished after- 
ward that I hadn’t gone. A terri- 
ble thing happened. 

Ssu and I were taking care of her 
baby brother. Mother and Mrs. 
Wang were down looking at the 
tiny, dry rice fields. The big, old 
yellow ox was standing in the shade 
of the hut, chewing his cud and 
switching flies with his tail. 

We got to talking about the fields, 
and Ssu said something about the 
‘*brown rice.”’ 

‘‘Brown rice!’’ I said. ‘‘ But, 
Wang Ssu, rice is white. I’ve eaten 
it hundreds of times.”’ 

I didn’t know then that we get 
the polished rice and that the Chi- 
nese people eat the unpolished 
grains. I wish I had known! If 
I had, Ssu wouldn’t have gone in- 
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side the hut and dragged out the 
bag of rice. 

She opened it on the dirt floor 
beside the door. And sure enough 
the rice was brown. 

Just then an ugly stray dog ran 
past. He knocked the baby down 
and snapped at him. We snatched 
up sticks and ran to drive the dog 
away. It took quite a while. 

We took the baby around to the 
door to get some water for him. 
The old ox stood with his head and 
shoulders inside the door, and we 
couldn’t get in. ; 

When we had driven him away, 
we found that he had eaten almost 
every bit of the rice. 

Wang Ssu looked scared to death, 
and I wasn’t feeling any too well 
myself. While we scraped up the 
few grains that were left and blew 


“Like neighbors,” Ssu said 
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the dust out of them, Ssu kept 
whispering: ‘‘Rice all gone! No 
seed! What shall we eat? We shall 
starve! Rice all gone!”’ 

She did not ery, but her face got 
lines in it like a little old woman’s. 
My throat was so tight that I 
couldn’t talk. 


I gave her my bean bag. They 
could plant the beans. 

On the way home the coolies kept 
sniffing the air. Mother asked 
them why. 

‘*Rain come soon,”’ they said. But 
there was no rice for Mrs. Wang to 
plant! 

As soon as we got into the house 
I ran for my bank. I poured the 
money into Mother’s lap. 

‘*Here, Mother,’’ I said. ‘‘Take 
it. Buy rice for Mrs. Wang.’’ I 
could not have the red-lacquer box 
now, but when I saw the 
lovely blue shiningness of 
Mother’s eyes, I didn’t feel 
so badly. Not quite, I mean. 

Mother and I went to- 
gether to buy the rice. 
Mother bought a great deal 
of rice with her money, too, 
and some cabbage seed, and 
even some flower seeds for 
Ssu. 

When I saw Ssu’s face, I 
stopped feeling sorry about 
the lacquer box. 

The rains came. The rice 
is green in the paddy fields. 

Wang Ssu’s father is well 
again, and is at home. 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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Perhaps you have wondered just what 
is meant by the term “semipostal’’ 
stamp. Recently many governments 
have been printing such stamps, and 
every philatelist (stamp _ collector) 
should know what they are. 

Semipostal is just another name for 
charity stamps. The profits from their 
sales go to support the charity for 
which they are issued. The Greek 
stamp pictured below is a common type 
of semipostal stamp. Ifa person wished 
to help the widows and orphans left by 
the war, he bought 
one of these stamps 
and put it on a let- POR UGAL CORREO 
ter in addition to rat 
the regular postage. 
The money from the 
sale of these stamps 
was spent to help 
soldiers’ families. 

Lisbon, the capi- 
tal of Portugal, was 
completely ruined in 
1755 by an earthquake. 
All the buildings were 
in ruins; fires broke out 
and ‘added to the trou- 
ble; thousands of peo- 
ple were killed. The 
next day, when the cit- 
izens who were left saw the ruins, 
they were too discouraged even to try 
to rebuild their homes. The king’s 
minister, the Marquis de Pombal, 
however, would not be discouraged. 
He set about making plans for a new 
Lisbon with fine buildings and wide, 
straight streets. On the ruins of the 
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‘STAMP COLLECTS 


By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


old city this new one was built, and to- 
day it is one of the most beautiful cities 
in all Europe. 

The people of Lisbon are now plan- 
ning to build a monument to the mem- 
ory of the Marquis. To help gather 
funds they issued in 1925 a set of semi- 
postal stamps. On certain days every 
one had to use one of these semipostal 
stamps besides the regular stamp. If 
he did not use one, he was fined double 
the amount by the postage-due stamps 
of the same issue. One of the postage- 
due stamps with a picture of the 
Marquis is reproduced on this page. It 
is from Mozambique, a Portuguese 
colony. 

Almost every country except the 
United States and Great Britain has 
issued these charity stamps. Germany, 
Italy, and Spain are among the coun- 
tries that have printed many such ad- 
hesives. The interest- 
ing - looking Spanish 
stamp shown here is 
one of a 1928 semipos- 
tal issue of thirty-two 
stamps. 

These stamps, pic- 
turing Pope Pius XI 
and King Alfonso XII! 

of Spain, were to 

raise money for re- 
storing the cata- 
combs at Rome. The 
catacombs are vast 
underground caves, 
which at the time of 
Christ’s birth were 
(Turn to page 22) 
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The Sea Cave’s Secret 


MARY COOK 


tells what has happened to Larry 


WHAT THE STORY TOLD LAST MONTH 


Larry Hammond has been missing for 
three days. Larry had come to spend hi 
vacation with his twin cousins, Jack an 
Betty Clayton, their parents, and Ross How- 
ard, a friend, at the Clayton’s seashore cot- 
tage. That same afternoon Larry and Bill, 
the family dog, went off together and have 
not been seen since. 

A search is started. Jack and Betty and 
Howard decide to do some searching of their 
own. On top of the cliffs, near their favor- 
ite picnic grounds, they hear the sound of a 
dog howling. Peering over the cliff they 
see an opening on a ledge of rock about half- 
way down the cliff. They obtain two heavy 
anchor ropes and a lantern and descend to 
the opening. 


Chapter Two 

ARRY finished unpacking 

his trunk and straighten- 
ing his room. Betty and Ross 
were playing tennis on the new 
court. His uncle Robert and 
cousin Jack were putting the 
launch in order. Aunt Helen 
and Katie, the maid, were busy 
in the kitchen. 

‘‘Every one is busy but Bill 
and me,’’ Larry said. ‘‘I think 
we'll just take a little walk.”’ 

He went outside and whis- 
tled for Bill. ‘‘How about a 
trip to the picnic ground ?”’ he 
asked as the shaggy old dog 
trotted up to meet him. ‘‘Let’s 
go find out if the squirrels re- 
member us.”’ 

Over the hills they went, glad 
to be out in the country again. 
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They followed the path along the 
cliffs to the rock under the ancient 
picnic oak. The squirrels were 
away, but the acorns that the wood- 
peckers stored in the bark of the 
old tree were aS numerous as ever. 

‘Come on, Bill,’’? Larry called. 
‘‘Do you remember the trail you 
and I found last summer?’’ Larry 
strolled on around the point to a 
place where the trail started down. 
Bill raced ahead. It was not much 
of a trail, but it was enough for a 
boy and his dog. 
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“We'll go just as 
far as the point.” 
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They scrambled down the cliffs to 
the water’s edge. There was no 
sandy beach. The waves washed 
against the cliffs when the tide was 
high, but now when the tide was 
low the wave-washed rocks fur- 
nished a delightful place to search 
for crabs, sea urchins, and other 
treasures. 

Larry had never seen the tide so 
low before. ‘‘Look, Bill,’’ he said. 
“Tt looks as if part of the ocean 
had been spilled out somewhere.”’ 
He glanced back to the rocky point 
above which was their picnic 
ground. It also was above the 
water’s edge. Never before had he 
seen a time, even at low tide, when 
the waves did not break on those 
rocks. 

He looked out across the ocean. 
The submerged rocks on which 
many ships had been wrecked were 
visible today. He could hear the 
whistling buoy send out its warn- 
ing notes as it rose and fell with the 
waves. ‘‘No use to talk today, old 
buoy,”’ he said. ‘‘A sailor could 
see those rocks a mile away.”’ 

The unusually low tide inter- 
ested Larry. He had never before 
seen so much of the bottom of the 
ocean. He wished he knew the 
names of all the tiny forms of sea 
life that were visible today. Bits 
of red sea moss, like dainty fern 
leaves, floated in the quiet pools. 
The rocks were worn into strange 
shapes. Seaweed and kelp were ev- 
erywhere. 

‘““Wouldn’t it be great fun to go 


“Boy!” Larry whispered, almost too much 
awed to speak. “Is it a dream?” 


back home by the water’s edge, 
Bill?”’ Larry asked. ‘‘I’ve seen a 
lot of low tides, but I never saw 
anything to equal this.’’ Bill 
wagged his tail in reply. Larry 
looked again at the rocky point that 
he must pass. A tumbled mass of 
giant rocks lifted their black heads 
above the water. 

He took out a table of the tides 
which he earried in his pocket. 
Then he looked at his watch. 
‘‘There is almost an hour before 
the tide turns, Bill. We would have 
plenty of time, but we won’t take 
any chances. We’ll go just as far 
as the point and then come back 
here.”’ 

They picked their way over 
slippery rocks, avoiding the pools 
of water. Once or twice Larry 
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thought a wave broke closer in, 
but he had faith in his watch and 
the chart, and thought no more 
about it. 

When they reached the point 
they found a flock of gulls looking 
for fish in the pools of water. Bill 
began playing with the gulls. He 
followed one under a low-hanging 
rock that extended out from the 
cliff. He was gone so long that 
Larry grew curious. 

‘“*T’ll just follow him and see 
what he has discovered,”’ he said. 
The rock was so low that Larry 
had to stoop as he went under, but 
after walking a few feet he found 
himself in a passageway where he 
could stand upright again. 

The floor of the passage sloped 
gently upward. Soon he reached 
a place where the rocks were dry. 
He knew he was above the level 
of the sea. Bill gave up trying to 
catch the sea gull and returned 
to his master. 

“It’s a cave, Bill! And just 
think! we never even knew it was 
here. What’ll Jack and Betty 
say when I tell them? Why, I 
feel like a real explorer!”’ 

Soon the walls of the passage 
narrowed. There remained only 

a narrow opening, not much 
more than wide enough for a 
grown man to pass through. 
Larry went carefully through 
the narrow passage, with Bill 
close at his heels. 

All at once the walls widened 
again, and they found them- 
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selves in a huge cavern. It 
was not very dark. A soft 
glow, like twilight, filled the 
place. From somewhere far 
up above them a shaft of sun- 
light cut through the semi- 
darkness. 

The rocks were no longer 
the dull gray of those in the 
outer room. They were white, 
like marble. White rock for- 
mations that looked like 
icicles hung from the lofty 
ceiling, and equally white 
columns rose from the floor 
beneath them. In some places 
the columns formed huge pil- 
lars fit to adorn the palace of 
a giant king. 

‘“‘Stalactites and stalag- 
mites!’’ gasped Larry, remember- 
ing the explanation in his geog- 
raphy that told how dripping water 
deposits minute bits of material, 
which after many, many years 
make beautiful columns. 

A spring of water trickled from 
the rocks far up on the opposite 
side of the cave. Then it fell in 
tiny waterfalls until it reached the 
floor, where it disappeared once 
more beneath the rocks. 

‘**Boy!’’ Larry whispered, almost 
too much awed to speak. ‘‘Is it a 
dream? Will it vanish? 

‘Come on, Bill,’’ he continued. 
‘‘This will all be here tomorrow. 
We must hurry now. The tide 
might turn sooner than we expect.”’ 

They went back through the nar- 
row opening into the outer passage. 
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“We are trapped, Bill! Trapped 
in @ sea cave.” 


It was almost dark here. What 
light there was, looked strange and 
unreal. The opening where they 
had entered so short a time before 
was now filled with whirling water. 

“*Tt’s a big wave,’’ Larry thought 
at first. ‘‘It will soon go out.’’ But 
it did not, and the next wave came 
in higher. 

Then he realized the truth. ‘‘We 
are trapped, Bill!’’ he cried. 
‘Trapped in a sea cave that nobody 
knows about!”’ 

Panic-stricken, he started to 
swim out. Then he looked at the 
angry swirl of water as it came into 
the cave. Larry was not a strong 
swimmer and he knew it. He re- 
moved his shoes and cautiously 
stepped into the water. The power- 
ful undertow almost pulled him off 
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his feet. He thought how the waves 
broke on the rocks outside, and he 
knew that it would be useless to 
try. 

Bill came up closer and gently 
rubbed his cold nose against Lar- 
ry’s trembling hand. He gave a 
little frightened whine. He knew 
that this was where he had entered 
the cave and that now he could not 
get out. Like his master, he was 
very much afraid. 

‘“‘There is nothing to do, Bill,”’ 
Larry said at last, ‘‘but to wait. 
After all, there is nothing to be 
afraid of. All we need to do is 
wait until the tide goes out tomor- 
row. We must be brave and make 
the best of it.”’ 

The light was almost gone and it 
was getting cold. Larry looked 
around for something that would 
burn. Piled high above the water’s 
edge was a mass of dry seaweed, 
washed there by storms in years 
by. 

“We'll have a fire, anyway,’”’ he 
thought, ‘‘and this dry stuff won’t 
make such a bad bed. It’s better 
than the stones to sleep on.’’ He 
gathered an armful of the dry sea- 
weed and some bits of driftwood. 
Then he went back into the inner 
room. ‘‘It isn’t a fairy palace any 
more,’’ he cried out. ‘‘It’s a dun- 
geon, and we’re prisoners! 

“*T’ll just carry a lot of this dry 
weed inside,’’ he reasoned a minute 
later. ‘‘One armful won’t make a 
fire.’’ It was while stooping to pick 
up the weed that his hand struck 
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something hard. He uncovered the 
object. It was a small wooden keg, 
still held together with hoops of 
rusty iron. Near by, covered in the 
same way, he found two more kegs. 
He tried to move them but found 
he could not. 

Bill nosed them all over. He tried 
his best, dog-fashion, to discover 
what they were. 

‘‘T wonder what’s inside them,”’ 
said Larry to himself, ‘‘to make 
them so heavy. Part of the cargo 
of some ship that was wrecked on 
the reefs outside, I suppose. It 
must have been a terrible storm to 
wash them up so high in here.”’ 

It had now grown too dark to 
find out more about the ancient 
kegs, so he left them where they 
had been for so long, and returned 
to the inner room. 


True to his scout training, Larry 
carried matches. With the dry sea- 
weed he started a fire. The flames 
turned the cave once more into a 
fairyland of beauty. The light and 
warmth of the fire cheered him, but 
the last bit of fire soon died out. The 
place was now dark and strange 
and still. At last, tired out from 
his long walk and the excitement 
of the day, he lay down with his 
arms around Bill’s neck and slept. 

Once more the shaft of sunlight 
entered the cave. Larry awoke. 
The seaweed had made a better bed 
than he had expected. 

He glanced at his watch. ‘‘They 
are having breakfast at home about 

(Please turn to page 48) 
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Proud Drummer 


Words and Music by \:7 Melba K< 
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Here I come _with my big bass drum. Oh I’m to be a 
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stiff as starch, Proud-est drum-mer in the land. 
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The Runaway 


lce Cream Freezer 


This story is by MARJORIE SKIFF ROSE 


HE ARRIVAL of the big freez- 
er of ice cream was very mys- 
terious. It had not been on the back 
steps five minutes before when 
Elaine had been dressing her doll. 
When she came back to look for the 
doll’s hat, there was the ice cream. 
‘‘Goody!’’ shouted Little Billy. 
‘“*Tt’s a surprise!’’ 

Elaine hoped so too. Nothing 
else tasted so good as ice cream. 
She and Billy jumped with excite- 
ment every time Mother made it, 
and always begged to lick the dash- 
er. This was a new thrill—to find 
a shiny, frosty can packed in a 
bright green tub with the cream- 
ery’s name on the side. This can 
was even larger than Mother’s big 
freezer. 


‘*Mother 
wanted to sur- 
prise us,’”’ Billy 
laughed, ‘‘because she couldn’t get 
home from the city in time for sup- 
per. What kind do you s’pose it 
is? I like strawberry best. Do 
you think it’s strawberry ?”’ 

‘‘Maybe that’s part of the sur- 
prise,’’ Elaine smiled, but she 
looked puzzled. How could just 
their family eat that much ice 
cream ? 

‘I’m going to peek,’’ Billy an- 
nounced. 

‘*T don’t think we ought to,”’ said 
Elaine. 

why not?’’ pleaded Billy. 
‘*T won’t touch it. I just want to 
see it.”’ 


“Goody!” shouted LN 
Little Billy. “It’s 
a surprise!” 
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‘*We-ell,”? said Elaine slowly. 
The day was hot. Just to look at 
the lovely dessert and imagine it 
heaped in Mother’s pretty glass 
dishes would make her feel nice and 
cool. 

Billy started to lift the lid. 

“‘No, wait a minute!’’ Elaine 
jumped up and ran into the kitchen. 

‘“‘T remember now, Mother said 
that our supper was in the refriger- 
ator, dessert and all,’’ she said un- 
happily, coming back. ‘‘Sure 
enough, there’s a big dish of rice 
pudding.”’ 

‘‘She wanted to surprise us,”’ 
Billy muttered. 

‘‘Mother wouldn’t tell a wrong 
story, even to surprise us. Besides, 
Billy, look here! It belongs some- 
where else,’’ Elaine declared, 
swallowing hard and pretending 
not to see the big tear on Billy’s 
cheek. 

On a little tag, tied to the tub, 


_Some one had scrawled an address. 


Father’s suppers were fun 


too.” 
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“Mother and I wanted you 
to have some of the party 


‘“‘T can’t read this tag at all,’’ 
said Elaine, ‘‘but it doesn’t look 
one bit like our address.”’ 

‘* Well, then!’’ cried Billy. ‘‘We 
don’t know the people’s name or 
where they live. So we can have 
it, can’t we?’’ 

“‘O Billy, of course not!’’ said 
Elaine bravely, though almost in 
tears. ‘‘We’ll have to phone the 
creamery.”’ 

A few minutes later, two very 
sober-looking children greeted a 
flurried delivery man. 

‘Thanks a lot,’’ he called, hus- 
tling off with the freezer. ‘‘The 
lady was in a big hurry for it.”’ 

‘*Good thing we didn’t open it,”’ 
muttered a shamefaced Billy, ‘‘but 
T still wonder if it was strawberry.”’ 

‘*Mother’s rice pudding is next 
best,’’ said Elaine stoutly. ‘‘Come, 
let’s play!’’ 

It did not seem long till Father 
came home. Father’s suppers were 
fun, because in warm weather he 
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let each one fix a tray and eat on the 
back porch, where tiny humming birds 
darted in and out among the vines. Still, 
the big dish of rice pudding brought 
back that sorry feeling. 

Suddenly the doorbell rang. Both 
children ran pell-mell. It might be 
Mother, home early and too heavily 
loaded with packages to open the screen 
door. In the front hall they stopped 
and stared. For just outside the screen 
stood another freezer, a baby brother 
to the one that had been taken away— 
frosty tin and sparkling ice set in a fat 
little green tub. 

“Oh, dear, it’s another mistake!” 
wailed Billy. 

“Let’s read the tag and see where 
this one belongs,” Elaine said in a 
choked voice. 

“It belongs right here!’’ piped a sweet 
voice, and a little girl, not so tall as 
Elaine or so short as Billy, stepped into 
view. 

“T’m Gloria Spencer,” she went on. 
“The delivery man told us how the ice 
cream came to your house and how you 
let them know about the mistake. Oh, 
thank you so much! You see, Mother 
let me have a birthday party, and the 
ice cream was green, to match the deco- 
rations, but when time to eat came, it 
wasn’t there. The creamery hadn’t any 
more green ice cream either. We’d have 
had to take another kind. What kind do 
you like best?” 

“I like any kind very much,” Elaine 
stammered politely. 

“T like strawberry!” blurted out Billy. 

“Fine,” laughed Gloria. ‘Mother and 
I wanted you to have some of the party 
too. I wish that we’d known you in 
time to invite you to it; but I brought 
you some of my birthday cake,” she 
said, handing Elaine a parcel. 

“Oh, please come in,” said Elaine. 

“Daddy’s waiting now; but maybe I 
can come tomorrow.” Almost before the 
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surprised children could thank her, 
Gloria ran down the walk to a big car. 
“TIsn’t she nice!” breathed Elaine. 
“I’m so glad that we didn’t keep the 
green ice cream and spoil her party.” 
“So am I,” said Billy. “And say! 
this ice cream is strawberry!” 


Our Stamp Collectors 

(Continued from page 12) 
used as burial places for Roman citizens. 
Because people stayed away from these 
places the early Christians found that 
they could worship in the catacombs 
without such great danger of being dis- 
covered by the watchful Roman soldiers. 
As we think of our light, comfortable 
churches of today, it is hard to imagine 
that the first followers of Christ held 
their meetings in those cold, damp cav- 
erns by the flickering light of torches. 
But that is just what they did. 

When the Christians were finally al- 
lowed to worship openly, the catacombs 
were soon forgotten. After a while peo- 
ple were not even buried in them any 
For hundreds of years no one 
went into those caves. Then men pok- 
ing about among the old Roman ruins 
rediscovered them. Naturally there 
were found many traces of the early 
Christians, and for that reason the Pope 
is interested in having those old caverns 
explored and rebuilt. 

Even if you have only-a hundred 
stamps in your collection, you are likely 
to have several semipostal adhesives. 
You should be able to recognize them by 
their pictures if not by what is printed 
on them. 
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Evening Prayer 
Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 
Thy love be with me through the night, 
And bless me with the morning light. 
—Selected. 
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Morning 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By ANNIE CLARK (11) 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Early in the morning 
Before the sun is up 
There are dewdrops 
In the center of 
Each flower’s tiny cup. 


Sailing in the Sky 


By BETSY CARROLL (11) 
Great Falls, Mont. 


-. Would you go a-sailing 


On starry skies of blue, 
Sailing on wings of fancy 
All the long night through? 


We should see bright colors 
And wonder what they are— 
Moonbeams coming down to earth, 
Lighting paths afar. 


We should visit famous Mars 
And sail the cloudy seas, 

Explore the unknown trails of stars, 
The path of evening’s breeze. 


And when we should come home again 
From visiting the stars, 

We’d see how small and petty 
Our earth things really are. 
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Old Johnny Crow 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By Lots MILLS (12) 
Union City, Ind. 


Said old Johnny Crow as he sat in a 
tree 

“Some nice juicy corn I’d like much to 
see, 

I saw Farmer Brown in the field today 

And he was looking this very way. 


“T’m sure he saw me the other day 

And I bet he wishes that I’d stay away; 

But I know tomorrow he’ll plant his 
corn 

And I’ll get some as sure as I’m born.” 


And sure enough the very next day 

Farmer Brown came along old Johnny 
Crow’s way. 

He had his seed corn all ready to plant 

He thought he’d sow it, but I bet that 
he can’t. 


For old Johnny Crow was right near-by 

In a big poplar tree, away up high, 

And he saw Farmer Brown with his big 
sack of seed 

And he said to himself, “That will make 
some good feed.” 


But the very next day he had a great 
fright 

For Farmer Brown’s boy had come in 
the night 

And hung up a scarecrow so great big 
and black 

That it scared Johnny Crow so he never 
came back. 
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Dukie 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By MERLE DOWNEY (9 years) 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Dukie jumped upon my bed— 

A thing he’s not allowed to do— 
And woke me up, and licked my nose, 
And sat there smiling at my toes, 

As if he really knew. 


A Frisky Lamb 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By JAMES Mock BURFORD (10) 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


Blackie is a frisky lamb; 
He runs and plays each day. 
Sometimes he jumps about the brook 
And runs far, far away. 


When he sees me coming 
With his bottle full of milk, 
He surely cuts some capers, 
And I think he’s fine as silk. 


Stars of Snow 


(AWARDED A WEE WispDomM SUBSCRIPTION) 
By BETTY JEAN CHRISTENSON (11) 
Portland, Oregon 


I saw a cloud with a twisted tail: 

It wasn’t a monkey, it wasn’t a whale, 

It wasn’t a bird, though it did have a 
wing; 

It was just a sort of mixed-up animal 
thing. 


Then the gray cloud growled and lashed 
its tail, 

Down came the rain, down came the 
hail; 

And at last, as if it were shedding its 
hair, 

The snowflakes fell and filled the air. 

They fell on my outstretched hand, and 
lo! 

I was holding a hundred stars of snow. 
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The Little Musician 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By LAURA MAE LELAND (11) 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


One frosty morning in a quiet little 
country schoolhouse, the teacher, Miss 
Lee, was calling the roll. 

“Billy James,” called the teacher. 

“Present,” answered Billy. 

“Barbara Brown.” 

“Present,” answered Barbara. 

“Mary Wilson.” No one answered. 
“Mary Wilson,” said the teacher a lit- 
tle louder. 

“She is not here,” said one of the 
children. 

Just then the door opened and in came 
Mary with a violin case. 

“Where have you been?” asked Miss 
Lee. 

“T have been taking my violin lesson. 
My lesson was supposed to be over at 
eight, but my teacher was so pleased 
with my lesson that he took longer than 
he meant to,” replied Mary. 

“Well, bring a note from your mother 
tomorrow. Put your violin in the cloak- 
room,” said Miss Lee. 

“May I keep it at my desk?” asked 
Mary. 

“Well, all right,’ said Miss Lee, a lit- 
tle doubtfully. Then she went on with 
the roll call. 

When music hour came, Miss Lee 
said, “Mary, will you play your violin 
for us?” 

Mary came up to the front of the 
room and began to play. When she had 
finished, the children clapped and 
clapped, wanting her to play more. 
Miss Lee was pleasantly surprised, and 
Mary played every week. When Mary 
grew up she went to Europe to study 
music. When she came back to Amer- 
ica she gave concerts and every one en- 
joyed her beautiful music. 
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Bedtime Songs 
(AWARDED A WEE Wisdom SUBSCRIPTION) 
By BILLY MALONE (6) 

Long Island, N. Y. 


Light I love for its brightness, 


But I cannot sleep with the light 
Because it leaves no room for the dark 
of night, 
It pushes out the darkness. 


The pillow is soft, like a little nest, 

And Brother and I are two birdies to 
rest. 

I love the pillow because it is soft and 
white. 

So, kisses and good-night. 


At Home 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By ETHEL VOGEL (11) 
Manheim, Pa. 


I stayed at home one Monday 
To have a little fun. 

When Mother wasn’t looking, 
I took a sugar bun. 


My mother came in later, 
And I found to my dismay 
That she had something with her, 
And to me she made her way. 


And now the rest 
Is not the best, 

So that leave 
For you to guess. 


Ronald and Winifred 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By ALLEN BOLE II (814) 
Stockholm, Sweden 


Ronald is a rooster. 
Winifred, his wife, 

Leads a brood of chickens 
Such a happy life! 


She’s an anxious mother 
Caring for them all; 

He’s a boasting father 
Crowing from the wall. 


Little Miss Rain 
(AWARDED A WEE Wisdom SUBSCRIPTION) 
By Mary ANNE BROWN (9) 
Wyoming, IIl. 


Down, down, down comes little Miss 
Rain, 

Drop, drop, drop on the windowpane. 

Dark clouds hide the sun today, 

No one’s going out to play. 


Down, down, down comes little Miss 
Rain, 

Drop, drop, drop on the windowpane. 

Every one’s greeting her with a smile, 

Chatting cheerily all the while. 


We're all content with rain today, 
Grass and flowers need it, so they say. 
Pit-pat, pit-a-pat comes little Miss Rain, 
Drop, drop, drop on the windowpane. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Read these rules carefully 
before sending us material. Send only 
poems or stories that you have thought up 
in your own mind. Copied work is not ac- 
ceptable. Ask your mother or father or 
teacher to send a note along with your work, 
stating that they know your poem or story 
to be your own original effort. Give your 
full name, age, and address. All material 
must reach us three months in advance of 
the issue for which it is intended—Septem- 
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ber material before the 19th of June, and 
October material before the 19th of July. 

To the authors of the best three contribu- 
tions published each month free one-year 
subscriptions to WEE WISDOM are awarded. 
All children whose work is published are 
made members of our guild and receive 
guild membership cards. Originality of 
thought, carefulness of work, and the age 
of the child are all taken into consideration 
by the judges. 
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N A TINY green valley 
surrounded by three tall 
mountains, there once 
lived three brown dwarfs, whose 
greatest treasures were a magic 
rooster, a wishing mitten, and a little 
clock of pure gold. There is magic ins stot 

This golden clock, by the way, was no ordinary doings of th@hree 
clock. It was shaped like a box, and did not tell time by 
numbers as most clocks do. If the dwarfs did not no- 
tice when the sun stood directly over the valley, the MYRNA MAVADAN 
cover of the box would open and a little golden mouse 
would poke his head out and squeak, ‘‘Time for cheese, 
please!’’ Then the dwarfs would sit on the grass in 
front of their little stone house and eat thick sandwiches 
of brown bread and cheese, throwing the crumbs to the 
mouse. For even golden mice like cheese. 

One morning when the dwarfs were busy planting 
their garden, the clock mouse popped out and an- 
nounced, ‘‘'Time to look up the mountain path!’’ Sure 
enough, when the dwarfs ran around the house and 
looked up the path that led to the outside world, they 
saw a tiny little girl in a pale pink dress. They knew 
she was a princess, for she wore a golden crown on her 
head as all proper princesses do, and her hair fell be- 
neath the crown in long golden curls. 

The little princess came on down into the valley, 
blinking her eyes to keep from erying, for it is very | 
improper for a princess to ery. 

‘*T chased a blue butterfly,’’ she explained, ‘‘and I 
lost my way, I want to go home.”’ 

Now the dwarfs were not often visited by a princess, | 
so they were very eager to please her. 

‘*Let us think what we can do to help her,”’ said the 
first dwarf, the one with the red cap. He pulled hard 
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at his long white beard, 
which was his way of 
thinking. 
‘Yes, let us consider a plan,’’ said 
the second dwarf, the one with the 
blue cap. He took off his cap and 
inis story about the scratched his head vigorously, which was his way of 
f th@hree dwarfs considering. 

‘‘Let us form an idea,’’ said the third dwarf, the 
one with the yellow cap. He took out a large white 
- MAIADAMSON handkerchief and wept violently, which was his way 
of forming an idea. 

Just then the golden mouse popped his head out to 
see what was going on. At first sight of his golden 
whiskers the little princess jumped upon a stump and, 
gathering her pink skirts tightly about her, gave a most 
unprineesslike scream. 

Then she forgot her fear, for the dwarfs were all 
capering about in great glee. ‘‘I have an idea!’’ each 
shouted in turn. 

The first dwarf ran into the house and returned with 
the magic rooster. 

“The magic rooster,’’ he said, ‘‘has but two feathers 
left in his tail; but when you are in trouble, pluck one 
of these feathers and your problem will be solved.’’ 

Then the second dwarf presented the wishing mit- 
ten, saying, ‘‘When you want food or shelter, just put on this mitten, 
shut your eyes, and wish with all your might.”’ 

The princess looked rather pleased, but still doubt- 
ful. ‘*But how shall I find my way?”’ she asked. 

‘Such a question!’’ said the third dwarf. ‘I’m 
coming to that.’’ He handed her the mouse clock, which 
she held off at arm’s length. ‘‘Very simple,’’ the third 
dwarf explained. ‘‘When it’s time to turn right or 
left, the mouse clock will tell you.”’ 
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The dwarfs gave the princess a 
thick sandwich of brown bread and 
cheese, and she trudged back up the 
mountain side, with the magic 
rooster, the wishing mitten, and the 
mouse clock of pure gold in her 
arms. 

On the other side of the mountain 
she came to a broad river. 

‘“Cross the river!’’ squeaked the 
clock mouse suddenly, startling the 
princess nearly out of her wits. 

She remembered the magic 
rooster, and with as much polite- 
ness as was possible she plucked a 
feather from his tail. The rooster 
gave a squawk, for even magic 
roosters do not enjoy having their 
tails plucked. 

The princess threw the feather 
into the river and—what do you 
think ?—the feather grew into a 
pretty white sailboat, which car- 
ried the princess safely across the 
river. 

Through the woods on the other 
side of the river was a winding 
path, which the princess followed 
until sundown. 

Then she thought of the wishing 
mitten, and put it on at once. 

‘*T wish,’’ she said after she had 
shut her eyes tightly, ‘‘for some 
soup and brown bread and butter 
and strawberry jam, and a little 
house with a soft, ‘comfy’ bed.”’ 

Then she opened her eyes. Be- 
fore her stood a little white cottage. 
She walked in at the open door, and 
there stood a tiny table laden with 
the good things for which she had 
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wished. In the corner was a little 
white bed with the softest, puffiest 
pillows any one ever saw. 

After she had eaten, the princess 
curled up in the little white bed and 
dreamed that she was at home, play- 
ing in the royal garden with the boy 
from the kingdom next door. 

When the sun first peeped over 
the tree tops, the clock mouse 
squeaked softly, ‘‘Time to get up! 
Time to get up!”’ 

Then, after more bread and jam, 
the little princess put on her golden 
crown and went on her way. It was 
not long before she saw the golden 
roof of her father’s castle spark- 
ling in the sunlight. 

Her parents, the king and queen, 
were overjoyed to see her again. 
They had searched far and wide for 
her ever since she had wandered 
away. For her part, she was so glad 
to be home that she never again 
chased a blue butterfly. She stayed 
within the royal gates and grew up 
to be a beautiful young princess. 
The boy from the kingdom next 
door grew up to be a handsome 
young prince, and by and by he and 
the princess were married among 
the roses in the royal garden, and 
they lived happily ever after. 

As for the dwarfs, they were in 
a sorry state for several days after 
the visit of the princess. Without 
the golden mouse clock they did not 
know when it was time to eat, and 
without the wishing mitten they 
had no means of getting food, for 
their garden had just been planted. 
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‘*T suppose,”’ said the first dwarf, 
‘‘that there is nothing to do but 
starve.’’ He pulled hard at his long 
white beard, for that was his way of 
showing hopelessness. 

‘This is what comes of trying to 
please a woman,”’ growled the third 
dwarf, who had been rather unhap- 
py about giving up the golden clock 
in the first place. He wept violent- 
ly, which was his way of expressing 
complete disgust. The second dwarf 
only took off his blue cap and 
scratched his head vigorously. So 
they all sat down in a circle on the 
grass and wondered how long it 
would take them to starve. 

‘*Cock-a-doodle-doo!”’ 

The dwarfs jumped to their feet. 

There, strutting down the moun- 
tain path with the golden clock tied 
around his neck with a pink ribbon, 
and the wishing mitten tied to his 
one remaining tail feather, came 
the magic rooster. Out popped the 
golden mouse. 

‘‘Princess sent us home,’’ he 
squeaked happily. ‘‘Time for 
cheese, please!’’ 

The first dwarf was so very hap- 
py that he pulled the second dwarf’s 
beard, and the second dwarf was so 
very happy that he scratched the 
third dwarf’s head, and the third 
dwarf was so very happy that he 
wiped the first dwarf’s eyes instead 
of his own. Then they all wished 
for brown bread and cheese, and 
afterwards threw the crumbs to the 
clock mouse, who squeaked joyfully 
as he licked his golden whiskers. 
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This is the tale of three monkeys gay, 
Peekis, Squeakis, and Hear, and tells 
how they frolicked day after day in a 
land neither far off nor near. Now 
Squeakis was bold, a monkey quite free, 
while Peekis was timid and shy, and 
Hear was the gayest of those monkeys 
three, a friend to each passer-by. 


Said Peekis one day, “My brothers, 
I crave adventure in some far-away 
land. This forest is wholly too dull and 
too grave. Let us seek some far gayer 
band of folk, where joy and sunshine 
are rife and dancing and laughter pre- 
vail.” Squeakis and Hear both agreed 
that their life had become a bit boring 
and stale. So the three monkey broth- 
ers, each toting a load, set out in their 
usual way. For monkeys don’t travel 
as we do—by road; but from tree top 
to tree top they sway. 

Near the edge of the wood Peekis 
cried in alarm, “My brothers, we’d bet- 
ter turn back! We monkeys can’t run 
so swiftly from harm on the plains 
where trees are a lack.” 

“Pshaw,” shouted Squeakis, “I am 
not afraid! There’s naught there to 
scare such as me.” 

“Come on then,” said Hear, “let’s play 
lemonade on that green grassy hill by 
the sea.” 

All that sunshiny day those three 
monkeys played, wand’ring far and far- 
ther from home. But as evening ap- 
proached their footsteps were stayed, 
as they reckoned how far they had 
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roamed. “Oh, dearie me!” cried Hear 
with dismay, “I find I’m both hungry 
and cold.” 

“Indeed,” answered Peekis, stopping 
his play. “At nighttime I seldom feel 
bold. The sun’s going down, the sky’s 
getting dark; our suppers will be hard 
to find. I wish we had never come out 
on this lark. The forest is more to my 
mind.” 

“Just look!” called Squeakis with sud- 
den delight. ‘“Here’s supper enough for 
all three.” And looking, they saw, with 
rich food bedight, a table spread there 
by the sea. 

With never a look to the west or the 
east, with never a thought for the own- 
er, those monkeys devoured every crumb 
of the feast, and left not a bite for the 
donor. 

“What’s this?” Owner Crocodile stole 
up behind. ‘“You’ve eaten my dinner, I 
see. To punish such rudeness I have a 
great mind to eat you all up, one, two, 
three.” 

And that, I am sure, would have been 
quite the end of those three foolish mon- 
keys so gay, if chance and good fortune 
had not caused their friend, Sir Jumbo, 
to pass by that way. 

With an elephant’s snort he picked 
those three up and carried them home 
safe and sound. Said he, “Ere I leave 
you to sup from your cup, this piece of 
advice I propound: I am sure you will 
find it’s best for your health, if again 
from the forest you roam, if you do not 
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molest the property and wealth or any- 
thing other folks own.” 

“Hereafter,” cried Squeakis, ‘‘no mis- 
chief I’ll say.”” Promised Peekis, “No 
ill will I do.”’ Need I add that the last 
of that trio agreed to hear only words 
that are true? 


Well, now that those monkeys have 
finished talking, maybe your secretary 
can slip in a word. Those three mon- 
keys are our club mascots, you know, 
and they insist they have a right to take 
part. It looks as if they have settled on 
our club pages to stay. 

If you have not yet joined our Good 
Words Booster Club, write the secretary, 
917 Tracy for a blank to sign. We will 
send further directions. Club pins that 
carry the likeness of the three wise mon- 
keys cost twenty-five cents apiece or 
may be earned as follows: Write four 
monthly reports to the secretary and 
send in one year’s subscription for WEE 
WISDOM magazine for some friend. 


Best wishes for the success of your 
club, Nancy. We look forward to some 
good reports on your progress. 

Dear Secretary: I am playing airplanes 
this month. I like it very much. I would 
like one application blank. We are find- 
ing our club a very great help. I have tried 
to keep the pledge this month. I say The 
Prayer of Faith every morning and night. 
I am sending you a list of our club officers 
and a copy of our cheer. 

President, Louise E. Austin; Secretary, 
Nancy N. Greenleaf; Reporter, Irene E. 


we always want to share it with those 
we love. That is why we are always 
so glad to welcome new members to our 
Booster Club. 

Dear Secretary: I am glad I joined the 
Booster Club. I think it has helped me. I 
am getting a lot of boys to join so it will 
be easier to keep the pledge, and it will 
help them. 

I am nine years old. I do not have either 
a brother or a sister. I like to go to school, 
but I am glad when summer comes and I 
can play and work.—Kier Kuhns. 


Jesus said, “If ye shall ask anything 
of the Father, he will give it you in my 
name.” Artie Mae has proved his prom- 
ise. 

Dear Secretary: I am back again to re- 
port to my club partners. I have been keep- 
ing the club rules very well. Sometimes I 
forget and get fussy, but it soon passes. I 
haven’t said a cross word at all this week. 

I keep the motto of Lincoln: “I say try, 
for if you never try you never succeed.” 
Perhaps this motto will help other Boosters 
as it is helping me. 

The prayer also helps me. My dog Jack 
was lame in his right hip. He wasn’t get- 
ting any better, so I put my hand on his 
hip and said the prayer. Two days later 
he was well, jumping and playing. My lit- 
tle brother’s face was swollen. I did the 
same for him and he is getting better.— 
Artie Mae Stanfield. 


Frances is proving the same promise 
that Artie Mae has proved. “If ye shall 
ask anything of the Father, he will give 
it you in my name.” 

Dear Secretary: Since this is only my first 


month in the club I have not progressed 
much, but every day I ask help from God 


Good words are the tools with which we build happiness into our lives 


Farnum; Cheer Leader, Florence Cox; 
Prayer Reader, Lena M. Therriult. 
Cheer: 
“I’m for the red, I’m for the white, 
I’m for the Booster Club day and night.” 
—Nancy N. Greenleaf. 


Whenever we discover any good thing, 
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in my schoolwork and music. Sometimes 
it seems that I just can’t learn a piece 
of music, but all I have to do is to say The 
Prayer of Faith and I can play it quite well. 
—Frances Cooke. 


Every person sails his ship on the 
ocean of life. We are pretty sure Olive 
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is going to have a successful voyage and 
land safely in the port of Love. 

Dear WEE WISDOM: I have enjoyed read- 
ing your magazine so much that I pass it 
on to the boys and girls at school, and I 
know they enjoy it as much as I do. 

My ship of happiness and contentment is 
sailing along peacefully on the Sea of Joy. 
Sometimes when I don’t steer right, it drifts 
to the Island of Bad Temper or the Island 
of Anger. I am trying to guide my ship 
as far away from these islands as possible. 

The Prayer of Faith is helping me a lot. 
Whenever I have to recite before a crowd 
of people I always keep in mind, “God is 
my help in every need,” and it helps me 
to recite better. 

I have two girl friends that like WEE 
WISDOM very much and they are saving up 
their money to subscribe.—Olive Dalton. 

Sometimes we are so very anxious to 
do a thing well that our anxiety causes 
us to spoil it. At such times it is well 
for us to remember that we of ourselves 
do nothing; it is the Father within us 
who does the work. By placing her trust 
and confidence in God, Marian did bet- 
ter than she had ever done before. 

Dear Secretary: Another girl and I were 
to give a play in front of our class at school. 
Before I always had stage fright; when I 
would get on the stage I would forget what I 
had to say. But this time before the play I 
repeated The Prayer of Faith and asked 
God to help me to remember my part. 

As a result I went through the whole play 
without forgetting or making a mistake. 
—Marian Newport. 


Until next month then, Boosters, 
happy July! 
THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


John Ziese: prayers to control his tem- 
per; Frances Hester Heminger: prayers 
for health and for Daddy to get a job; Doris 
K. Neumann: prayers for health; Marilynn 
Long: prayers for health; Harlan M. Oyer: 
prosperity for himself and Mother; Hasel 
Mae Riggs: prayers for healing of foot and 
to walk again; Beatrice Miller: prayers for 
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her friend; Nancy Bendorf: success in 
schoolwork, and health and success for fam- 
ily; Daphne Neita: prayers for health, suc- 
cess in music examinations, and control of 
temper; Mary Ann Eby: prayers for her- 
self, grandmother, and brothers; Joyce 
Snyder: prayers for peace, comfort, and 
happiness; Virginia Dare Jones: prayers; 
Mary Eleanor Willis: success in schoolwork 
next term; Josie Richardson: success in 
schoolwork and prosperity in home; Shirley 
Dann: prayers to keep pledge; Ethel 
Sweeney: prayers for health; Elizabeth 
Griffin: prayers for success in music and 
studies and for brother Norman; Maybell 
Dean: to keep pledge and help others. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Betty Cox, 631 S. Fuller, Independence, 
Mo.; John Ziese (7 years), 629 W. Forest, 
Decatur, IIl.; Aleen Lois Jackson (11), St. 
Ignace, Mich.; Mary Elizabeth Morrissey, 
2022 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; Dorothy 
Pierce (11), Route 1, Chamblee, Ga.; Joy 
Mayfield, 1104 Bigelow Ave., Olympia, 
Wash.; Betty Mauer (15), 42 Burtis Ave., 
Rockville Center, N. Y.; Daphne Neita, St. 
Andres High School, Halfway Tree, Jamai- 
ca, B. W. I.; John R. Amankwa, Govt. 
School, Juaso, Ash. Akim, Gold Coast, West 
Africa; Patricia Guslander, 3133 Girard St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Louise Brugger, Box 
1018, Britton, Okla.; Mary Rose Johnston 
(10), Narrow Rock Road, Westport, Conn.; 
Helen Gatlin (11), 211 S. Huttig, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Lois Mae Bunyard (111%), Box 
73, Encinitas, Calif.; Carol Krause (11), 
445 E. Gramatan, Apt. C. D. 1, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.; Lynn Becker (10), Route 3, Box 70, 
Kendallville, Ind.; Anna Gene Sethaver, 
4438 McPherson, St. Louis, Mo.; Ethel L. 
Vogel (111%), 188 N. Main St., Manheim, 
Pa.; Ruth Nissley (11), 191 N. Main St., 
Manheim, Pa.; Phyllis Osborne (12), 5634 
Delafield Ave., Bronx, N. Y. (wants a corre- 
spondent in Spain or China); Edith A. 
Freeman (10), Box 31, Menard, Tex.; Mer- 
rill Barnett (12), Menomonee Falls, Wis.; 
Virginia Dare Jones (11), Route 3, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Mary Eleanor Willis (12), 
2084 Juliet St. St. Paul, Minn. (wants 
foreign correspondents); Donaldine Ryan 
(11), 523144 15th St., Sacramento, Calif.; 
Doris K. Neumann (10), 2763 Sedgwick 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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ADVENTURES of CHUBBY CHAP 


_COWBOY_ 


By Belle Coates Drawings by Nelle Farnam 


“Where Cow Creeks gently flowing _ Missed it. But wait? I Got some - 
in Montana far Yip? Yip? Giddap! = thing. Ofall things--our old rooster! Hof 
I'm practicing for the fall round-up. Watch Hof Come along, sir. You know better than 
me rope Mr. MealyS Currant bush. to go dusting at Mr. Mealys. 


Whatatussle? But we won, my Now run back to the corral where 
bronc and I. Idlways didthink you need. = yOu belong, white I see if Ican rope and 
ed. to be branded, sir, you runaway so brand those three hens you led astray. 
Often. Sohere goes! “On, Cow Creeks gently flowing in-__” 
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A Serving Tray Boys Can Make 


Who doesn’t like lemonade on a hot day? 


Directions by LAURENCE FULLER 


ULY and August bring warm 

weather and sultry days, when our 
families and friends will enjoy cool 
drinks as they rest in their chairs out 
in the back yard or on the front porch. 

Mother or Big Sister usually makes 
lemonade or punch and serves it in 
glasses carefully balanced on the usual, 
flat serving tray. How they would en- 
joy serving from a tray like the one 
in the picture. It is light in weight, 


easy to carry, and it will hold eight large 
glasses. 

Again we must visit our friends at 
the neighborhood store and get a box 
or two of light-weight material. You 
will find the slats from a fruit crate to 
be about 14 inch thick. The bottom of 
the tray may be made from two of these 
slats, each 4 inches wide and 14 inches 
long, or you may find a single board that 
is 8 inches wide and 14 inches long. 
Many boxes have one wide board. From 
this board cut two pieces, each 8 inches 
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square, for the ends of the tray. These 
pieces may be from 14 to 14 inch thick. 
For the side rails cut two strips of 144- 
inch material, 1 inch wide and about 15 
inches long. 

The handle of the tray can be made 
of a length of broom stick or other suit- 
able material. It should be about 14 
inches long. Wait until the rest of the 
tray is assembled and then cut the han- 
dle to fit. 

Collect all the necessary ma- 
terial for your tray and then 
prepare each piece carefully. 
Be sure that the bottom 
boards are exactly the same 
length, their ends squared and 
matched nicely together. Saw 
the end pieces carefully, fol- 


lowing the measurements in 
figure 2. The grain of the 


wood must run up and down 

on this piece, as shown in fig- 
ure 2. Sandpaper each piece 

(2) (Please turn to page 42) 
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The Young King 
LESSON STorY 1, JULY 1, 1934 


The Children of Israel grew tired of 
being ruled by judges and prophets, so 
they asked God to give them a king to 
help them become a great nation. God 
chose young Saul to be their first king. 
Saul was tall and strong. As long 
as he was obedient to God, Saul was a 
good king. Later, however, he dis- 
obeyed God, and David the shepherd lad 
became king of Israel in his place. 
David’s son, King Solomon, is still 
spoken of as Solomon the Wise. 


All these men were successful leaders 
as long as they were obedient to the 
voice of God speaking in their hearts. 

Solomon’s son Rehoboam was hard- 
hearted, headstrong, and willful. Sol- 
omon himself loved rich living, and to 
keep up his court he placed a heavy 
burden of taxes on the Israelites. Be- 
fore Solomon’s reign was over the peo- 
ple complained bitterly at their hard 
lot, but continued to pay their taxes. 
When young Rehoboam became king, 
they took their troubles to him. Now, 
Rehoboam was not only hard-hearted, 
but he had none of his father’s wisdom. 
The older men who had helped Solomon 
to rule over Israel offered their advice to 
Rehoboam. Rehoboam refused to lis- 
ten to these men who had spent most of 
their life studying the problems of Is- 
rael. He refused to be guided by their 
wise counsel and told the Children of 
Israel that if his father had chastised 
them with whips, he would chastise 
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them with scorpions. A scorpion was 
a whip with a metal point. 

God saw that Rehoboam needed to 
learn the lessons of love, obedience, and 
fair play, so He took away ten of the 
tribes of Israel and gave them to a man 
called Jeroboam. You will find this part 
of the Bible story in I Kings 12:6-13. 

The lesson in this Bible story is that if 
we wish to be leaders, we must be kind 
to others and obedient to the voice of 
God speaking in our hearts. No boy 
or girl can lead his or her classmates 
without first having won their respect 
and devotion. These can be won only 
by proving by one’s words and acts 
that one is worthy. Had Rehoboam 
learned this lesson when he was a boy, 
he might have been as wise a king over 
Israel as his father or as well beloved 
as David. 

A thought for the week: 

I am obedient to my heavenly Father. 


Good King Asa 
LESSON STORY 2, JULY 8, 1934 


It is often easy for us to look back 
at some event and see just why it turned 
out as it did. For instance, if there is 
a disagreement among the boys and girls 
on the playground, almost always those 
who had no part in it can look at all 
the facts and tell just why it happened 
as it did. They can also see how the 
incident might have ended happily if 
James and Henry and Alice and Helen 
had shown more wisdom and more love 
towards one another. 
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The Bible stories that we are studying 
this quarter tell us something of the 
lives of the leaders of Israel. If we put 
on our thinking caps, we shall learn 
why some of them were successful lead- 
ers and why others failed. 

Last Sunday we read the story of 
young king Rehoboam and we learned 
that because of his lack of wisdom, good 
judgment, and obedience to God, he lost 
half of the kingdom that he had inher- 
ited from his father. Rehoboam’s son 
Abijah also failed to rule wisely. By 
the time Abijah gave up the throne the 
people had almost forgotten the true 
God that their fathers knew. 

The lesson story for today tells how 
good King Asa taught the people to 
trust in God. You will find a part of 
the story in II Chronicles 14:2-7; 15:1- 
4, 8. Asa was unlike Rehoboam, for 
Asa listened when he was advised to 
give up his sinful way of living. You 
remember that when the people asked 
Rehoboam to lighten their heavy load of 
taxes, he told them he would make it 
all the heavier. Good King Asa was 
kind-hearted and thoughtful of the com- 
fort of his people. Is it not easy to see 
why the one man failed and the other 
succeeded ? 

God rewards our good efforts just as 
surely as he rewarded Asa’s. You can 
solve happily the little problems that 
come up between you and your play- 
mates by following Asa’s plan of being 
kind and using wisdom. 

A thought for this week: 

I speak kindly; I act wisely. 


God Cares for Elijah 
LESSON Story 3, JULY 15, 1934 
Today we are to hear the story of a 
great man of Israel who was neither a 


warrior nor a king. This man, whose 
name was Elijah, was a prophet. Now 
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a prophet is a person who foretells 
events before they happen. We some- 
times call one who foretells the weather 
a “prophet.” God often used prophets 
to guide the Children of Israel. 

For a long time the Israelites had 
failed to live according to the good laws 
God had made for them. They needed 
a lesson to show them that they could 
live happily only when they kept God’s 
laws. God chose Elijah to teach them 
this lesson. 

Ahab, the king of Judah, sinned by 
falling down and worshiping the 
heathen god Baal. God sent Elijah to 
tell King Ahab that there would be no 
more dew or rain in the land until He 
should again allow it to fall. Now, the 
land of Israel was naturally a very dry 
country, so dry that even the dew was 
very precious. King Ahab, of course, 
was very angry with Elijah. To escape 
Ahab’s wrath Elijah was told to hide 
himself in the deep ravine through 
which the brook Cherith ran, and there 
he would be fed by the ravens. Of 
course you know that our Bible was first 
written in Hebrew. Very learned men 
have translated it into English. These 
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The ravens feed Elijah 
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men disagree about some things. Some 
of them believe that the word translated 
“raven” means a large bird, and others 
believe it refers to men who dwelt in 
ravines. But whether these ravens were 
men or birds need not trouble us. All 
we need to know is that through them 
God fed Elijah. 


When the water in the brook dried 
up, God told Elijah to go to a place called 
Zarephath. There a widow shared her 
oil and meal with him, and she was rich- 
ly rewarded. You will want to read the 
story for yourself. It is in I Kings 17: 
1-6. 

The lesson for us in this story is one 
of trust. Had Elijah refused to go to the 
lonely ravine, he would have failed to 
receive God’s blessings of food and 
drink. We learn to be obedient to God 
by obeying parents and teachers and 
the laws of our government. Through 
obedience to the laws of God and the 
laws of man we live happily. 

A thought for the week: 


I love God’s law, and I am obedient. 


Elijah Hears God’s Voice 
LESSON StTorRY 4, JULY 22, 1934 


Elijah had many exciting adventures 
when he tried to get the Children of 
Israel to give up their worship of false 
gods and return to a trust in the God 
of their fathers. At one time he was 
trying to prove to the people that Jeho- 
vah God was the one true God, and the 
prophets of Baal were trying to prove 
that Baal was the most powerful god. 
In the argument that followed each 
agreed to build an altar to his God and 
place on it a sacrifice. Each was then 
to pray to his god to send fire to con- 
sume the sacrifice. The prophets of Baal 
were unsuccessful. Elijah prayed and 
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God sent the fire to burn the sacrifice 
on his altar. 

When the queen heard that her proph- 
ets had failed to get fire for their offer- 
ing, and met with disaster, she was so 
angry that she sought the life of Elijah, 
and Elijah fled to a desert place to 
escape. 

Elijah had listened many times for the 
voice of Jehovah God speaking in his 
heart and mind. Through obedience to 
that voice he had proved to himself and 
his people that God answers prayer, yet 
when the queen threatened to take his 
life, he became down-hearted, forgot 
to seek God’s advice, and fled. This is 
where we find him in our story for to- 
day. It is in I Kings 19:9-15. 

Sometimes we are like Elijah. We 
pray many times and our prayers are 
answered. Then something frightens 
us and we forget to pray, and run be- 
fore the thing we fear, just as Elijah 
did. 

For instance, you may find that you 
are asked to speak the truth at a time 
when it seems impossible to do so. Per- 
haps you have made a mistake and 
caused another to get into trouble. When 
asked for the truth you become fright- 
ened and feel like fleeing, just as Elijah 
did. If Elijah had stopped and listened 
for “the still small voice,’ God would 
have directed him to a safe place. If 
you will stop and listen, God’s voice 
speaking in your mind and heart will 
advise you to speak truthfully and wise- 
ly. 

In this story God showed Elijah that 
He is always with His children in the 
big adventures of life and the little ones 
as well. Elijah felt forsaken and de- 
serted when he failed to seek God, but 
when he remembered God’s loving kind- 
ness to him, he became strong and fear- 
less. 

A thought for the week: 

I listen for the still small voice. 
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Telling the Truth 
LESSON STorRY 5, JULY 29, 1934 


Today we shall read the story of a 
prophet of Israel called Micaiah. It is 
pronounced Mi-cé’-yah. The story is 
found in I Kings 22:6-8, 13, 14. 

The leaders of Israel, about whom we 
have been learning these past few weeks, 
were men of war. They believed in set- 
tling their disputes by fighting. Ahab, 
the king of Judah, had gathered and 
trained a large army. A king with an 
army is like a boy with an air rifle—he 
is eager to try it out. Usually when the 
boy tries out his gun, birds are made to 
suffer. When a king tries out his army 
people suffer. It would be better for all 
if boys found something less harmful 
than guns to play with and if kings 
and governments spent their money 
building schools and playgrounds and 
comfortable homes for people, instead 
of training vast armies. 

Ahab was like other kings who believe 
in armies and he wanted to try his army 
out. So he asked Jehoshaphat, the king 
of Israel, to agree to join him in a war 
against the king of Syria. But the king 
of Israel would not go to battle until the 
prophets of Israel should tell him that 
it was God’s will that he should do so. 
Ahab and Jehoshaphat sent for the 
prophets, four hundred of them. Now 
the prophets were afraid to tell Ahab 
the truth, that is, that he should not go 
to war; so, because they knew it would 
please him, they told him to go into 
battle and that he would be successful. 
Jehoshaphat was not quite satisfied, so 
Ahab sent for Micaiah whom he had 
cast into prison for telling him the truth 
on another occasion. 

Micaiah came. It took courage to 
stand before Ahab, after the false 
prophets had weakly agreed with the 
king that he should go to war, and tell 
him that if he went he would be killed. 
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But Micaiah was no cowardly prophet. 

When the king’s messenger went to 
call Micaiah to appear before Ahab, he 
advised Micaiah to tell the king that 
he would be successful just as the other 
prophets had done. Can’t you see cou- 
rageous, brave Micaiah throw back his 
shoulders and say, “As Jehovah liveth, 
what Jehovah saith unto me, that will 
I speak’? In other words, he said, “I 
will tell the truth, regardless of what 
happens.” 

There come times in all our lives when 
we have to decide which we will do, 
weakly agree with those about us and 
tell an untruth, or stand out as did 
Micaiah and tell the truth, even though 
it is unpleasant. 

A thought for the week: 

I will speak the truth. 


The Red-Lacquer Box 
(Continued from page 11) 


This morning Wang Ssu came to see 
me. She brought some tea that had 
been gathered from the tea plants 
near her house. The tea was all 
wrapped in soft, fine matting, the way 
the Chinese wrap packages. 

“Like neighbors,’ Ssu said as she 
handed it to me. Her face was per- 
fectly serious, but her black eyes were 
all sparkly. Chinese people are not 
queer, after all, I decided. 

“T should like a cup of that tea right 
now, Patty,’ Mother said, and smiled 
at Ssu. “You might open the package 
while I put the kettle on.” 

I opened the package and found— 
what do you think? The red-lacquer box 
filled with tea! 

That is why that shawl in Ching Lu’s 
shop looked so much like the one Ssu’s 
mother had been making. 
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Andy’s Grandpa 
“TF ALL these beans were laid end 


to end they’d reach—— 
Chink. 

‘‘Who wants to lay them end to 
end?’’ Kegs asked erossly. ‘‘It’s 
bad enough to have to pick them.”’ 

The Spartans, in their sombreros, 
were gathering the day’s yield of 
green beans. 

‘‘We must have at least a bushel 
already.’? Coralee pushed her hat 
back to look at the 
baskets between the 
rows. 

Red raised his head. 
 )pushel! Why, 
there must be—look 
at that crow! Shoo, 
there! He’s following 
me and picking beans 
faster than I am.’’ 

say he is,”’ 
said Cousin’ Bob. 
‘““Look at the beans on 
the ground!’ 

“Tf only we could 
teach him to put them 
in the baskets !’’ David 
sighed. 

“TI wish we could 


began 
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“We must have at least 
a bushel.” 


teach him to let them alone,’’ ex- 
claimed Coralee. ‘‘Get away! 
Shoo, Tuesday! He just hops out 
of reach and then he’s right there 
again aS soon as my back is 
turned.”’ 

A long whistle sounded from the 
lane. 

Andy,’’ David cried. 

The gang raced down the garden 
path and reached the well house 
just as Andy and a tall 
man came into the 
yard. 

‘*This is my grand- 
pa Van Orden,’’ Andy 
grinned. ‘‘He’s visit- 
ing at our house.”’ 

‘*We are the Spar- 
tan Company, Ltd.’’ 
David laughed. 

‘‘Didn’t I see the 
company picking 
beans aS we came 
up?’’? Grandpa asked. 

““Yes,’’ admitted 
Coralee. ‘‘I suppose 
there are a few bush- 
els more ready now. 
They just jump out of 
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“Get away! Shoo, Tuesday!” 


the vines.”’ 

‘*Where’s a_ basket?’’ asked 
Grandpa. ‘‘ Let’s get back to work.”’ 

In a very short time the Spartans 
and Grandpa Van Orden were busi- 
ly picking beans. Finally when the 
beans were all gathered, the gang 
went to the well for a drink, sitting 
on the cool stones to rest. 

‘‘Look at the ants around here,”’ 
exclaimed Coralee. 

“‘Get off my leg!’’ Kegs hastily 
brushed off an ant. ‘‘They get too 
familiar.”’ 

‘*Here’s a whole line of them,’’ 
said Red, ‘‘right here by the path.”’ 

‘‘T wonder where they think 
they’re going?’’ asked Cousin Bob. 

they don’t know,’’ laughed 
Kegs. ‘‘Don’t they look silly, raec- 
ing along—going nowhere ?”’ 

‘‘Are you sure they don’t know 
where they’re going?’’ asked 
Grandpa. 

**Well, maybe they do, but they 
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don’t act like it,’’ Kegs said. 

‘‘Did you ever make an ants’ 
nest ?’’ Grandpa asked. 

The Spartans shook their 
heads. 

‘‘How do you make an ants’ 
nest, Grandpa Van Orden?”’ 
Cousin Bob wanted to know. 

‘* Well, first,’’ began 
Grandpa, ‘‘we’ll need 
a board about, say, 
twenty inches by six- 
teen or so, and a little 
over an inch thick. It 
must have no knot 
holes.’’ The Spartans 
dashed into the barn and Chink 
came back with a board that was 
about right. 

“That’s fine,’? said Grandpa. 
‘*Now let’s get to work.”’ 

The Spartans stood around the 
workbench in the barn while Grand- 
pa with his knife made a furrow all 
around the board a little way in 
from the edge. ‘‘That is the moat,” 
he explained. ‘‘ We shall fill it with 
water to keep the ants imprisoned. 
Hand me that piece of tin over 
there, Andy. We'll have to cut it 
about eleven inches square.”’ 

‘*Here are the tin snips,”’ offered 
David. 

‘*Now I shall turn up the edge of 
the tin about an inch all around. 
We shall tack the tray of tin in the 
center of the board. Next we need 
two pieces of glass ten inches 
Square.”’ 

The Spartans were at a loss how 
to get these until David remem- 
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bered some glass in the chicken 
house left over when the windows 
were repaired. ‘‘Dad said we could 
have it for the windows in the 
Roost,’’ he said. 

‘*T’ll put one piece in the tray,”’ 
said Grandpa after the glass had 
been cut. ‘‘ Kegs, you and Red see 
if you can get four pieces of wood. 
No, not so wide as that—that shin- 
gle Red has will do. We’ll cut it 
into four strips half an inch or so 
wide. It’s just a tiny bit thicker 
than an ant, you see. Now, we'll 
lay it around on the edge of the 
glass.”’ 

‘*Can’t I do something to help ?’’ 
asked Coralee. 


‘‘Why, yes, Coralee, you get some 
fine dirt and sprinkle a thin layer 
evenly over the glass. The tin tray 
will keep the dirt in.”’ 

‘‘Are you going to 
put the other glass on 
top?’ asked Chink. 

are aS soon as 
we cut off one cor- 
ner,’’ said Grandpa. 
‘*Where is that glass 
cutter? There—that 
ought to be about 
right. Rest it on those 
four strips of wood 
that we laid on the 


first piece of glass.”’ 4 


‘‘Now, we’re ready 
for the ants, aren’t 
we ?”’ Red asked. 

‘*Not quite.’’ 


saw a thin piece of board around 
here. There it is. Now, Andy, cut 
it eleven inches square. It is to be 
a cover for the glass. I’ll put this 
screw eye in the center for a han- 
dle. I almost forgot something! 
David, have you a piece of blotting 
paper ?”’ 

David ran to get it. 

‘“We’ll put it between the pieces 
of glass, leaving an end sticking out. 
Dampen it first, David.”’ 

‘“Why do you leave some stick- 
ing out?’’ Coralee asked. 

‘‘The nest must always be kept 
damp, and with that end sticking 
out we can dampen it without dis- 
turbing the nest. Now for the ants! 
We need a glass fruit jar.” 

Coralee brought a jar from the 
Roost. 


Grandpa was looking 
for something. 
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“Now let’s get to work,” said Grandpa. 
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The Spartans turned over most of 
the stones in the field before Grandpa 
found an ant nest that suited him. 

“That’s a fine one. Who has the 
trowel?” 

“T have,” Kegs said. 

“Then scoop up all these eggs and 
ants and dirt together. Careful, now. 
We don’t want to injure them. You 
hold the jar, Coralee. That’s it—easy 
does it.” 

The Spartans hurried back to the 
barn. 

“Pour them out carefully, right on 
top of the nest cover,” Grandpa said. 

“Are you sure they’ll go inside?” 
Cousin Bob was anxious. 

“They'll go in all right, Bob, but it 
will take them two or three hours. They 
like the dark and they’ll soon find the 
cut corner in the upper glass. Some- 
body had better fill the moat with water 
before the ants crawl too far, hunting 
a dark place.” 

David brought water in a can and 
poured it into the moat. The ants were 
captives. 

“By morning they’ll be in their new 
home,” said Grandpa. 

“Then we can take the dirt off the 
cover and look at them,” said Coralee. 
Grandpa pulled out his big watch. 

“My stars!” he exclaimed. “Its al- 
most supper time. Come on, Andy! If 
we don’t go home, we can’t come back.” 

“You and Andy will come back tomor- 
row, won’t you, Grandpa?” Chink asked. 

“Good-by, Grandpa!” called the Spar- 
tans as he and Andy hurried up the 
lane. 

“He’s really my grandpa, remember,” 
Andy called back as they turned into 
the big road. 

Table Blessing 


The Father’s good to me He sends; 
His love great joy to my life lends. 
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A Serving Tray Boys 
Can Make 


(Continued from page 34) 


of wood, removing all rough edges and 
tool marks. 

When assembling the tray, use wire 
brads (small finishing nails) one inch 
long. Before using the nails, dip them 
lightly in shellac, then dry. This treat- 
ment will make them hold fast and not 
work out. 

Nail the two end pieces of the tray to 
the bottom boards. The side rails are 
put on next. Should they extend a lit- 
tle, trim carefully so that they are flush 
(even) with the end pieces. The handle 
should now be measured and cut to fit. 
Fasten it in place with one screw at each 
end. Before inserting the screw, bore 
a hole slightly smaller than the screw 
in each end board. This will prevent 
the wood from splitting. Countersink 
the screws so that they are slightly be- 
low the surface of the wood. All nails 
should be slightly countersunk. 


Fill the screw slots, all nail holes, and 
dents with plastic wood or putty. Paint 
the tray with at least two coats of good 
flat paint or enamel, any color you de- 
sire. 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new address. 
If your family is subscribing to any of 
our other magazines, please give us their 
names also, and tell whether or not they 
have a prosperity bank. This will help 
us to make sure that you receive your 
magazines promptly. 


Wee Wisdom 


By Patricia Buchanan 


The squirrel is as tame as tame; 
He never runs away. 
He looks at us as if to ask, 
“Have you brought nuts today?” 


He holds the nuts inside his mouth 
And scampers to his lair, 


To store them in his tree-trunk home; 


For food when we’re not there. 


The white mouse is a clever chap, 
With lots of funny tricks. 

He hits a ball, he climbs a slide, 
He balances on sticks. 


His ears and nose are lined with pink; 


His eyes are black as jet. 
He’s very apt at learning things, 
And makes a perfect pet. 
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The rabbit is a pretty thing; 
His eyes and ears are pink; 

His body is of soft white fur; 
He’s very shy, I think. 


He wrinkles up his funny nose; 
His whiskers quiver, too. 

He nibbles at a lettuce leaf 
And hides out when he’s through. 


Marjorie Hartwell 
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A Poge to Color. 


The clock strikes twelve! The jumping jack Upon the piano play a tune 


Pops out and, with a shout, To call the toys so gay. 
Cries, “Come, Friend Bunny, wake the toys, While mortals sleep the whole night through 
It’s time they were about. We spend the hours in play.” 
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“TT SEEMS that all small cooks like 

to bake,” said Mrs. Miller as she 
handed the club girls a letter from a 
little cook in Ohio. 

“This little girl sends us a recipe for 
cookies,”’ commented Daisy Dean. “Are 
we going to try it today?” 

“No, we shall save that recipe till 
later,” answered Mrs. Miller. “You 
know we had a lesson about cookies not 
so long ago. Instead, let’s bake a ‘hot- 
weather’ cake.” 

“A hot-weather cake?” The girls 
looked inquiringly at Mrs. Miller. 

“One that’s good with ice cream?” 
guessed Ann Beth. 

“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Miller, “it is good 
with ice cream, but it is called a hot- 
weather cake because it is easy to make. 
It is easy to eat, too,” she laughed, “with 
ice cream in summer or with hot cocoa 
in winter. Did your mothers ever bake 
the icing right on the cake?” 


The girls shook 
their heads. 
“Well that’s one 


reason for this cake’s 
name—we save time 
by cooking the cake 
and the icing all at 
once. Here the 
recipe. 
SPICE CAKE 

To be baked in a cake pan eight inches 

square 


cupful shortening 

1 cupful brown sugar 

1 whole egg and 1 egg yolk 
14%, cupfuls cake flour 

Y% teaspoonful salt 

Y% teaspoonful soda 
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Hot-Weather Cake 


By 
JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


1% teaspoonful baking powder 
14 teaspoonful cloves 

teaspoonful cinnamon 
14 ecupful sour milk 


“Daisy Dean, you may cream the 
shortening—add the brown sugar grad- 
ually. Meanwhile, Marjorie may beat 
the eggs and Ann Beth measure and 
sift the flour with the salt, soda, baking 
powder, and spices. Now we add the 
creamed shortening and sugar to the 
well-beaten eggs. Then we stir in, first, 
a little of the flour mixture, then a little 
of the milk, until we have used the full 
quantity of both.” 

“Here is the cake pan,” said Daisy 
Dean. 

“Yes; see it is lined with waxed paper 
extending well up the sides of the pan 
so that the cake can be lifted out after 
it is baked. The pan should be well 
greased and floured before the paper is 
put in. Now for the icing recipe. 


BAKED ICING 
1 egg white 
14 cupful brown sugar 
Y%, cupful broken nut 
meats 

Beat the egg white un- 
til it forms a point when 
the beater is taken out, 
continue beating, adding 
the brown sugar a little 
at a time. Spread the mixture carefully 
over the cake batter, and sprinkle the nuts 
over the top. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees Fahrenheit) until cake is done 
—about 30 minutes.” 

“That is an easy way to make a cake,” 
remarked Daisy Dean as she wiped the 
mixing bowl. “Not so many dishes to 
wash either.” 
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The Hare and the 


By KATHERINE GLENN 
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One day a hare was making fun of a 
tortoise for being so slow. The tortoise 
said that he was not slow and that he would 
run a race with the hare to prove it. The 
hare thought a race would be fun, so with 
the fox acting as judge the two started out. 
The hare soon got so far ahead that he lay 
down to take a little nap. While: he was 
sleeping, the tortoise moved steadily along 
and passed the hare, winning the race. 

To find the moral of this fable, write 
down the words suggested by the figures 
below the picture, and add or subtract as 
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indicated. The words are separated by a 
double line. The answer will be printed 
next month. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: 


Words of Double Meaning: 1. bass, 2. fly, 
3. plane, 4. horn, 5. mat, 6. orange. 

Beheadments: 1. S-nap, 2. S-lip, 3. C-hat, 
4. L-ash, 5. P-ear, 6. M-ink, 7. S-pot, 8. 
S-aid. 

Four Bird Friends: Oriole, robin, blue- 
bird, bobolink. 
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A Rainbow Luncheon Set 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


To make this luncheon set you need not sew one 
stitch unless you want to, for the edge is a simple 
fringe on the napkins and the cloth. If you care to 
sew, you may embroider the cherry design patterns 
given on this page. 

The materials for the luncheon set may be linen, 
Indian head, or gingham. To make a rainbow luncheon 
set you will want five colors. An orange cloth with 
four napkins, one blue, one rose, one violet, and one 
green, makes a good color combination. If you do not 
have material of that many colors, make the set of 

checked gingham and use the following directions. 

The cloth should be thirty-six inches square, and each napkin twelve inches 
square. After the pieces are cut the right size measure one and one-half inches 
in from the four edges of each piece and draw a thread. Then ravel out the 
thread on each edge until you reach the drawn thread. 

This makes a fringe one-and-one-half inches wide. 

To use the cherry designs given, trace the single 
cherry pattern on one corner of each napkin. 
Then trace the larger pattern of the two cher- 
ries on each corner of the tea cloth. 

Embroider all of the cherry designs in 
the simple outline stitch. A good color scheme 
for the cherry designs on the rainbow set 
should be white cherries with black stems and 
leaves. The black and white embroidery will 
tie the whole set together. 


The Prayer of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves and others by saying this prayer 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
All things I am, can do, and be, God is my all; I know no fear, 


Through Christ, the Truth that isin me. Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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A NEW BOOK FOR 
MOTHER and DAD 


Truth Ideas 
of an M. D. 


By Dr. C. O. SOUTHARD 


A Few of the Subjects Discussed 
Why Grow Old? 
Speaking of Colds 
This Miracle of Healing 
The Power of Suggestion 
Demonstrating Good 
Bridling the Emotions 
A Little Talk about Nerves 
About Miracles 
Getting a “Kick” 
Looking Forward 


All the chapters in this new book 
have previously appeared as ar- 
ticles in Unity periodicals. Now 
that they can be obtained in one 
volume, our readers will want to 
order a copy and renew their 
acquaintance with their old favor- 
ites by Dr. Southard. Truth Ideas 
of an M. D. will measure 5% by 
7% inches to conform with our 
standard: volumes. It will be 
cloth-bound; price, $1. 


(Advance orders will 
be appreciated.) 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, KANSAS CiTy, Mo. 
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The Sea Cave’s Secret 


(Continued from page 17) 


now,” he said. “Omelets and syrup and 
waffles, Bill. We always have waffles 
on Tuesday morning. There’s no use 
for us to think about breakfast. We 
can’t do anything until the tide goes 
out this afternoon. Come on, let’s have 
a drink. You must be thirsty, too.” 


They picked their way around the 
glistening white columns of rock to the. 
place where the tiny waterfall reached 
the floor of the cave. Larry dug a lit- 
tle hollow place in the loose gravel that 
he found there so that Bill could drink. 
Then making a cup of his hands he too 
took a long drink of the clear, cold 
water. 

Boy and dog did not venture far that 
day from the place where they had en- 
tered the cave. Larry was anxious lest 
the tide should go out and he miss it. 
He realized now that his watch was not 
right. There might also be a mistake 
in the table of the tides that he car- 
ried. So he sat and watched the tide 
go out, each wave a little lower than the 
one before. 

“Won’t we be glad to get home to- 
night?” he exclaimed. “I don’t dare 
think about dinner, I’m so hungry.” 

Larry was sitting on a pile of sea- 
weed. Bill lay at his feet. “Why, Bill!” 
he cried, “are the waves coming in 
higher? It can’t be that I didn’t see 
right!” But wave after wave came in 
and then went back—each one a little 
higher than the one before. 

When Larry realized there was no 
chance to get out by the way he had 
entered, terror seized and held him, so 
that he could not move. He screamed 
for help, but the echo only brought his 
voice back to him mockingly. 


(To be continued) 
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THE DUCK FAMILY 


By Lucille Morgan Ison 
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DIRECTIONS: 

MOUNT THIS PAGE ON STIFF 
PAPER AND CUT OUT THE & PIECES. 

WITH & BRASS FASTENERS 
PIN A-l| OVER A2, B-l OVER B-2, C-| OVER C-2, 
AND D-!] OVER D-2. THEN PIN E-| OVER E-2, 
F-| OVER F-2, G-1 OVER G-2 AND t-l OVER 

PUSH THE FLAP FROM LEFT 
TO RIGHT TO MAKE THE DUCK FAMILY SWI/’\. 
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OR, 


SUMMER, DAY'S 


Three Cheers for Vacation! Plenty 
of time to play and visit, go on pic- 
nics, help Mother, and do lots of other 

things. Plenty of time to rest too, 
and while you rest you can enjoy your 
books. Have you any of the books that 
are listed below? You should have them 
all, for they are liked by boys and girls 
everywhere. By reading the description of 
each book you can tell which ones you would 
like and no doubt Mother will be glad to order them. 


Little Susie Sleep Ears— Susie was really a very good little girl 
except for one bad habit. She sometimes forgot to listen closely to 
what Mother told her to do, and so she often made serious mistakes. 
The biggest mistake of all was the one she made the day of the 
school picnic, and after that—well, we won’t spoil the story by 
telling you what happened. Send for the book. You'll be de- 
lighted with it. Price, 29 cents a copy; two for 50 cents. 


White Stockings and Other Tales— There are three stories in 
this book and you will like them all. The first, a lovely Christmas 
story, is called “White Stockings.” The other two are “When Philip 
Forgot” and “Thoughts with Wings.” We cannot say which story is 
best because they are all three good, so we shall let you judge them for 
yourself. This book is priced at 29 cents a copy; two for 50 cents. 


If you like, you may order one each of these books, 
making a combination order for 50 cents. 


How Jimmy Came Through— Here’s a story about a real boy. As 
you read it you will understand just how Jimmy felt about things; why 
he seemed to put play ahead of everything else, even helping his mother. 
And you will not be surprised later on to find him giving up his 
playtime to earn money for the family’s expenses. Don’t miss this 
splendid story. 


The Four-Leafed Clover— If you had to make your own living by 
. selling pans from door to door, could you feel happy about it? Well, 
Ss, Peter did, and everybody liked the merry-hearted lad. But one day 
a mischievous boy started a false story about Peter and soon it 
spread all over the village, making the peddler boy an outcast. But 
the story does not stop there. It has a very happy ending. 


How Jimmy Came Through and The Four-Leafed 
Clover are priced at 50 cents each. 
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Surprises and Secrets 


FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 


Do you like this issue of WEE WISDOM? If you do, let 
me tell you a secret. The August number will be even 
better. Your editors are finding so many thrilling stories 
and interesting things for you to do and to make that 
there is not space in the magazine for them all. Of course 
we choose those we think you will like best. Let me tell 
you what we have for August, then when you have read 
your August magazine, write and tell me how you like it. 

First of all we have a story of the West. It is called 
“The Café at Diamond Bar Ranch.” Sounds interesting, 
doesn’t it? You will like it, I am sure. 

“Connie’s Birthday Present” is a dog story that boys 
will like, even if this wriggling, squirming fox terrier 
was given to a little girl for a birthday present. 

Part three of “The Sea Cave’s Secret” is thrilling. We 
never know just how much of a lesson we have really 
learned until we take a test on it. Neither do we know 
ourselves very well until we have to act for ourselves in 
an emergency. Next month we shall find out the kind 
of boy Larry really was. 

Our younger readers will enjoy the cut-out for August. 
Wait until you see it! Then you will find a new use for 
Mother’s dish pan—but that is a secret that I must not 
tell yet. 

Before I go let me tell you how happy I am to be able 
to help make this a joyous vacation for all of WEE 
WISDOM’S readers. 
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@Having plenty of time to 
read is one of the nicest things 
about vacation, and with Wee 
Wisdom coming every month 
and the editors working all the 
time to make it better and bet- 
ter, your vacation days are 
sure to be happy days. 


Isn’t ““The Sea Cave’s Secret” 


E an exciting story? Watch for 
the next installment in August, 
4 and with it a lot of other 
| delightful things. ‘The 
Cafe’ at Diamond Bar # 


Ranch” and “Con- 
nie’s Birthday Sur- 
prise” are among the 
stories. Then there 
are directions for 
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making an archery set that 
you can use for target prac- 
tice. We cannot say more 
about the August number 
here, but we promise that it is 
going to be a dandy one. 


Wee Wisdom means a happy 
vacation for every boy and 
every girl who reads it. Why 
not show your July number to 
your friend’s mother? Tell 
~ \ her how much you enjoy 
it each month, and it may 
’ be that the very next 
number of Wee Wis- 
_ dom will find its way 
to your friend’s home. 
The price of a year’s 
subscription is $1. 
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